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MERCHANDISING URBAN TRANSIT 


A Statement by Hobart C. Brady, Made at the Panel Meeting of the Central Business District Council, 
Dallas, Texas, May 8, 1950. 


Editor’s Note 


Nearly everyone will agree that mass transportation is a public facility which is an abso- 
lute essential to our urban way of living. Perhaps this very agreement has caused it to be taken 
too much for granted. Yet a street car or bus cannot continue to operate indefinitely without 
patronage, and patronage has been falling steadily since 1946 in many cities throughout the 
country. Various reasons and arguments have been offered by transit authorities as to why 
this is so, and what to do about it. One very important reason has perhaps been overlooked, 
and Hobart C. Brady of Wichita, Kansas, has made a contribution to this discussion which 
we believe to be highly significant. 


Mr. Brady is well qualified to make and support his observations. He was formerly public 
relations consultant to the Wichita Transportation Corporation. He has been active in the civic 


affairs of Wichita for many years. 


He was president of the Wichita Chamber of Commerce in 
1946 and is a past president of the National Association of Real Estate Boards. 
heads H. C. Brady, Inc. engaged in the real estate and mortgage loan business. 


He presently 
We are con- 


fident that transit officials, traffic engineers, planners, and others will find this stimulating 
statement of great value in analyzing their transit problems. 


Panel Statement 


The general statement of the Central 
Business District Panel on the subject 
of mass transportation as it applies to 
Dallas and its effectiveness in bringing 
people downtown is as follows: “Good 
mass transportation is a great factor in 
presérving a healthy central business 
district, being the means by which more 
than fifty percent of the people enter 
and leave the district. Street parking 
regulations should encourage the rapid 
movement of buses through the con- 
gested area at rush hours. 

Streetcars should be replaced by 
trolley or gas buses, thus increasing 
flexibility of service and expediting the 
flow of motor traffic. 

The Panel takes note of the fact that 
transit patronage in Dallas is decreas- 
ing while the population increases. 
Fares and operating conditions should 
enable the transit company to provide 
a quality of equipment and service that 


will be competitive with the private 
automobile.” 

I would like to discuss this transit 
problem somewhat further both as it 
applies to Dallas and to our cities gen- 
erally. 

I will first note the data we have 
been provided pertaining to the Dallas 
Transit Company. These figures reveal 
that between the years 1946 and 1949, 
patronage decreased by twelve per cent, 
while the mileage traveled increased by 
seven per cent. 


A General Problem 

This is not a condition peculiar to 
Dallas. 
the national trend with regard to the 
patronage of transit systems. Also, it 
is interesting to note that when you 
compare the patronage of the Dallas 
Transit System with other cities in the 
southwest—Tulsa, New Orleans, Mem- 
phis, Fort Worth, Oklahoma City, you 
will find that the transit system in 
Dallas is hauling as large percentage of 


It happens to be a reflection of 


the population as is being hauled by 
the transit systems of comparable cities. 
This suggests a general discussion of 
the problem of mass transportation in 
view of the fact that the central busi- 
ness district is, without question, as de- 
pendent upon a healthy, virile transit 
system as any other single factor. A 
large bus will carry 80 or 90 people, 
and take up no more space than a 
couple of private cars; while an auto- 
mobile may carry one or two persons, 
statistically speaking. 


Horizontal Growth 


One of the problems confronting 
transit is the horizontal development of 
cities. As the building sites of homes 
are widened from 50 feet to 75 feet, 
obviously 50 per cent more sewerage 
mains are required to serve them. Like- 
wise, 50 per cent more streets are needed 
and 50 per cent more mileage is re- 
quired to haul a family on the part of 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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The Central City—A Universal Problem 


To Easterners and the foreign born who visit Dallas, it is difficult to realize 
that this great sprawling cosmopolitan city is barely 100 years old. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce can truly say, “Dallas is famed for its aggressive citizenship, 
its clean, sparkling skyline, its cultural facilities, its beautiful, fashionable women, 
and an expanding, diversified economy (agriculture, oil, manufacturing, banking, 
insurance, and aviation).” 

It is worth noting that in spite of its comparative youth, Dallas is plagued 
with the identical troubles prevalent in older cities. The transition from the 
horse and buggy to the automobile age has a universal impact, as will be indi- 
cated by the following questions which Dallas businessmen asked the panel of 
Central Business District Council members at their recent meeting. 


What shall we do about parking? 

How can we speed traffic flow? 

Where will we locate the expressways? 

What can we do to rehabilitate downtown blighted areas? 
How can we relieve the downtown tax burden? 


Ore wo 


From a study of these problems in numerous cities, it is felt that, although 
the details of the solution vary greatly, certain basic principles are being evolved 
which can be applied to the problems of all metropolitan centers. It has also 
been repeatedly found that many of the solutions proposed locally by those who 
lack a broad knowledge of the subject would create worse conditions within a 
few years than previously existed. 

A lack of understanding of the effect on the central city of major changes in 
street pattern and parking facilities is repeatedly apparent. The fact that from 
40 to 60 percent of the tax income is received from the central area and that the 
continued soundness of this area is vital to the city’s future is also too often over- 
looked. 

Importance of Overall Pattern 


Probably the greatest contribution the men on these Central Business Dis- 
trict Panels have been making is to stimulate a reorientation of values. New 
highways, local traffic readjustment, parking facilities, and the redevelopment of 
blighted areas cannot be handled as separate and distinct problems, but must be 
fitted into an overall pattern which has as its major objective the preservation 
of a healthy city core. Financial institutions, office buildings, hotels, theaters, 
restaurants, and a high percentage of retail stores will still find it necessary to 
be located “downtown,” in spite of an increase in the development of outlying 
business centers. 

The central business district is the heart of the city; its lifeblood is a sound 
steadily flowing economy. This heart must be healthy and strong to keep the life 
stream moving to all parts of the urban structure, whether they be the suburban 
business center or industrial or residential districts. It is a short-sighted citizen, 
no matter where his job or his business may be located, who does not realize 
his dependence on a sound, convenient, and attractive central district, and who 
is not willing to pay his proportionate share in keeping it so. 

There is no question but that the central business district should bear the 
major proportion of the expense of such facilities as additional parking space. 
But it should not be overlooked that 50 percent or more of the adult population 
comes daily to the center of the average city to work or do business, and any 
improvement in the flow of traffic, in parking, or in mass transportation is a very 
definite benefit to him. Downtown businesses should not be expected to bear all 
the burden. 

Illustrating the basic principles which can be universally applied in solving 
some of our major central area ills are the following recommendations made by 
the members of the Dallas panel: 


Parking 


“We believe that the necessity of providing adequate parking justifies using 


the power of eminent domain. Where this power is applied and public funds 
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ROBERT JEMISON HONORED 


Tribute to the work of Robert Jemi- 
son, Jr. in the development of Moun- 
tain Brook, a suburban community of 
Birmingham, Alabama, was paid by the 
community’s mayor, Charles Zukoski, 
recently. 

Officiating at the dedication of Jemi- 
son Park by the city, the mayor said 
in part, “Mr. Jemison is a man pos- 
sessed of a spirit and of the quiet deter- 
mination to see that what we build for 
our community is governed by the 
things of the spirit, as well as by ma- 
terial things.” 

Mr. Jemison has been a member of 
the Community Builders’ Council since 
its inception. His organization in Bir- 
mingham was founded in 1903 and has 
been responsible for much of Birming- 
ham’s fine community development in- 
cluding Redmont, Ensley Highlands, 
Fairfield and the various sections of 
Mountain Brook. 

The Urban Land Institute is gratified 
that this well deserved tribute has been 
paid to one of its members. 


Definitions with a difference 


Federal Aid—A system of making 
money taken from the people look 
like a gift when handed back— 
“Call Workman” 


Reformer—One who insists upon his 
conscience being your guide— 
MILLARD MILLER in “Country Gen- 
tleman” 


(From Reader’s Digest—April, 1950) 
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a mass transit system. That is the ef- 
fect of horizontal development. 


Monopoly and Competition 


But there is one other aspect I would 
like to emphasize. I have had in 
Wichita a minor connection with the 
transit company. It seems to me that 
the greatest factor involved in this 
problem of mass transportation is the 
failure upon the part of both public 
officials and the management of transit 
companies to fully recognize that: 
whereas a mass transportation company 
is a public utility, it is not a monopoly. 
The electric company is a utility and 
also, practically speaking, a monopoly, 
because it is competing with the old 
kerosene lamp which is pretty much 
out of date. The gas company is a util- 
ity, and in effect a monopoly because 
it is competing with the coal stove with 
all its inefficiency, inconvenience and 
growing uncertainty of fuel supply. 
The transit company is a utility but is 
not a monopoly, because it is competing 
with the modern automobile, which is 
growing in use and improving in de- 
sign and comfort all the time. 

The failure on the part of public 
officials and transit management alike 
to recognize this intensive competition 
affects every public transportation 
company. 


Merchandising Transit 


Generally speaking, transit manage- 
ment has been dominated by men who 
have risen from mechanical or operat- 
ing ranks of the company, men more 
intrigued with keeping old equipment 


running than in merchandising the 
company’s service. For example, transit 
companies seldom survey their market 
as thoroughly as is the case with the 
leading department store in the same 
city, department store management 
being dominated by merchandisers who 
understand the importance of con- 
stantly shifting the emphasis in prod- 
ucts and services offered to the chang- 
ing demands of the market. The transit 
company has as much invested in the 
city as the department store, yet it sel- 
dom surveys the market to determine 
the kind of service that is most desired. 
Is the market for a faster service and 
a more comfortable ride? Will the mar- 
ket pay more for a better service? Does 
the market demand a poorer service at 
less cost? The knowledge of this is es- 
sential if transit companies are to sur- 
vive in the competitive transportation 
field. Transit managements have been 
preoccupied with curtailing services to 


conform to dwindling revenues, with 
too little thought given to how services 
may be expanded to increase revenues. 


Operator Salesmen 


Being myself in a competitive mer- 
chandising field, I often think what 
might result in connection with transit 
patronage if bus operators were con- 
verted into transit salesmen. Suppose 
these transit salesmen were placed on a 
basis comparable to salesmen of other 
products and services. If bus operator 
salesmen were given a base salary plus 
a bonus for the increase in patronage 
on their routes, would not the trans- 
portation companies enjoy the advan- 
tage which has been gained by other 
organizations who reward their sales- 
men on an incentive plan tied to pa- 
tronage increases? 


Taxation and Rates 


Public officials have likewise over- 
looked the intensely competitive nature 
of the mass transportation business. In 
fact, this oversight has become a poli- 
tical tradition. This tradition is driving 
mass transportation systems into states 
of obsolescence and disrepair by reason 
of deferred maintenance and service 
modernization. Cheap transit fare is 
the sacred cow of politics. 

Public officials have looked upon 
transit companies as a source of reve- 
nue. Taxing through franchise taxes, 
they are taxing away services which 
the company could render the public 
and increase patronage. For political 
considerations, officials have required 
transit companies to extend uneco- 
nomic services into sparsely populated 
areas, thus increasing substantially the 
haul per passenger and a corresponding 
decline in the quality of service for 
everyone. Public officials often have 
not given full recognition to the extent 
to which rising costs of equipment and 
wages have affected transit operation. 

It would appear then that the basic 
solution to the mass_ transportation 
problem is a new appreciation on the 
part of public officials and transit man- 
agement of the intensely competitive 
nature of transportation service. When 
this is fully realized, public officials and 
transit management will be able to co- 
operate to do the things that are essen- 
tial to enable transit companies to ren- 
der the quality of service that is essen- 
tial to the preservation of central busi- 
ness districts. 


Selling the Advantage 


There are sound reasons why people 
should patronize a transit system. 
Among them are economy, convenience, 
and other advantages. A weakness of 


transit merchandising is the prevalence 
of “hard luck” copy incident to extract- 
ing from reluctant public officials nec- 
essary concessions in the way of rate 
increases and service requirements. 
Consequently, the public hears little of 
its transit company except its troubles. 
They hear too little of its advantages. 
When the positive aspect of merchan- 
dising is introduced into the transit sit- 
uation, and when public officials under- 
stand the importance of keeping their 
transportation system strong, I believe 
there will be little need for any city to 
invite in outsiders to advise them in 
connection with their mass transporta- 
tion problems. 


THE CENTRAL CITY— 
A UNIVERSAL PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 2) 


used, we recommend that the land re- 
main in public ownership, but that the 
operation of parking facilities be ad- 
ministered by private enterprise with 
public control of rates. We know of 
no other method by which the solution 
to this problem can be effectively at- 
tacked on a permanent basis. 

“In selecting sites for parking facili- 
ties, it is essential that they be located 
so as to minimize the necessity of traf- 
fic entering the highly congested area. 
Knowledge of the origin and destina- 
tion of cars is essential to the proper 
location of parking facilities.” 


Traffic Flow 


This broad policy is recommended: 
“First, no parking on streets that ob- 
viously can not carry the traffic load; 
second, no widening of streets until 
curb parking has been eliminated, all 
turns prohibited, and the possibility of 
one-way streets has been thoroughly 
explored; third, no further establish- 
ment of one-way streets until a com- 
prehensive system for the whole cen- 
tral business district has been adopted.” 
The above recommendations could 
just as well be applied to Boston, Chi- 
cago, or Los Angeles. Students of these 
complex problems will recognize the 
soundness of the thinking behind the 
comparatively simple statements, and 
the time and study that has been ex- 
pended in arriving at these conclusions. 
In this issue we publish a splendid 
statement by Hobart Brady, a member 
of the Dallas panel, on another acute 
central area problem, “Mass Transpor- 
tation.” It is worth your serious con- 
sideration. S.H.M. 
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Recommended Immediate Program 
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cost $3,800,450. 


Four level parking garage, three levels above ground and one below. 


cars, cost $2,405,000. 
Three level parking garage. 


Two level underground parking garage. 
Two level underground parking garage. 
Two level parking garage. 
as a parking lot. 


Two level parking garage. 
as a parking lot. 


PARKING PLAN FOR CHICAGO 


The Chicago 
merce and Industry 


Association of Com- 
and the State 
released 2 
proposed parking plan for central Chi- 
cago which, if followed, should go 
a long way in attacking the city’s park- 
ing problem. Immediate program calls 
for seven new parking facilities accom- 
modating about 5000 cars adjacent to 
Chicago’s new superhighway system. 
This initial program would provide 
one-third of the additional parking 
spaces needed by 1955 when the super- 
highways are completed. (See plan) 
The program contemplates, 1. Mu- 
nicipal acquisition of the necessary 
land; 2. Construction of parking struc- 
tures by private enterprise or other- 
wise by municipal revenue bonds and 
parking meter fees; 3. Private opera- 
tion under management contracts based 
on a management fee plus a percentage 
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Four level parking garage, three levels above ground and one below. 


Capacity 340 cars, cost $926,000. 
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Capacity 720 cars, 


Capacity 1,200 


Capacity 525 cars, cost $1,480,000 

Capacity 1,500 cars, cost $4,350,000. 
Capacity 630 cars, cost $1,755,000. 
Capacity 319 cars, cost $879,000. 


To be operated initially 


To be operated initially 


of the profits. The city’s part of the 
program would be carried out by the 
Department of Subways and Super 
Highways. No additional legislation is 
needed by ine city to put the pian in 
operation. Copies of the report are 
available from the Association of Com- 
merce and Industry, 1 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


TAXING PUBLIC PROPERTY 


The Cleveland Indian baseball park 
which is owned and operated by the 
city is subject to real estate taxation, 
the Ohio Supreme Court held recently, 
according to the American Municipal 
News. The ruling was based on the 
fact that the stadium is operated in a 
proprietary capacity and not as a gov- 
ernmental function. Four parking lots 
owned by the city also became subject 
to taxation as a result of this decision. 


Accomplishments—1949. City Plan- 
ning Commission, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

This is a thoroughly informative, well 
prepared and presented report on the 
activities, functions, and program of 
the Los Angeles Planning Commission. 
Available from the Commission. 


Annual Report of the Indianapolis 
Redevelopment Commission for 1949, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Accomplishments in the Indianapolis 
redevelopment program as a_ purely 
local program have been one of the high- 
lights in the urban redevelopment field. 
The 1949 report indicates that in spite 
of delays caused by test cases in the 
courts, land in the first project will be 
available for construction this year. 
The second project is awaiting clear- 
ance by the state supreme court. 

A major departure of policy regard- 
ing use of Federal funds was taken in 
1949 when the Commission requested 
the City Council to adopt a resolution 
to secure a reservation of such funds 
for local use. 


The report states that “Before mak- 
ing this request the Commission studied 
the situation thoroughly and concluded 
first that basic control of redevelopment 
can be retained in the locality even 
though federal funds are used, and, 
second, since the citizens of this com- 
munity will be taxed to provide the 
funds already appropriated by Congress 
in the Housing Act of 1949, it was as- 
sumed that they will wish to receive an 
appropriate share of the benefits made 
available thereby. Otherwise they will 
simply be paying for redevelopment 
programs in other cities.” 


Annual Report for 1949. Redevelop- 
ment Authority, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

This report lists the year’s accom- 
plishments covering a_ considerable 
range of activities which included 
financing, industrial zoning, smoke con- 
trol, and rehabilitation projects. In 
recommending its future objectives, the 
Authority said: 


“Ideally, the way to achieve the best 
redevelopment is to provide the people 
with the opportunity of improving their 
own neighborhoods and to. provide 
sources of investment opportunity. 
Thus the two essentials of any sound 
program — people and capital — are 
served on an economically sound basis.” 








